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It seems now certain that the hopes of our composers, so far as regards the 
publicity of their works, must rest finally on the British Society. We think it 
possible that another operatic attempt may shortly be made, but, if so, it will be 
on too diminutive a scale to produce any permanent good ; and, indeed, we have 
good reason to suppose that, in any case, the cacoethes scribendi of the ramoured 
speculator will prevent the reception of much music from any other hand than 
his own. Except this, which is, after all, nothing more than a tolerably well 
authenticated on dit, there appears no other theatrical prospect for native musi- 
cians; so that to the British Society must they look as the only repertory to 
which they may bring their wares with any chance of their finding favour in the 
public ear. Under any circumstances it is the bounden duty of British artists to 
support with might and main an institution projected exclusively for their ad- 
vantage ; but it becomes doubly so when this society stands forth, as now, single- 
handed, as the champion of their claims. And this duty is equally incumbent 
on all classes of professors. There is a groundless notion too generally astir, 
that the British society can exercise no beneficial influence save on composers. 
We have frequently heard the remark, ‘“‘ Why should I subscribe to such an in- 
stitution? I am only a teacher; I do not compose; I have no works to bring 
forward, and therefore no advantage to derive from the British Society.” Nothing 
can be more inconclusive than this reasoning, which has, nevertheless, had its 
effect in materially circumscribing the Society’s funds. The true state of the 
case is, that the struggle in which the British Society is foremost, is not to es- 
tablish the reputation of one or two composers, but to improve the condition of 
an entire school of art. Composers are not the only native musicians who have 
reason to complain of neglect. Teachers equally feel the undervalue which is set 
upon their talents. There are that few of this kind of professors who can suc- 
cessfully demand a fair price for their labour—few who can exercise an artist’s 
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independence of feeling—few who are not conscious that they struggle against a 
vile and un-English propensity in their should-be patrons, which, year by year, 
lures over a fresh crowd of adventurers from the continent, who, without any 
justification in the shape of superior talent, drive them from the harvest of which 
they are the rightful possessors. The same cause which thus affects the teacher, 
equally aggrieves the composer. English art in all its branches is unfashion- 
able, and the great object being to reverse this position, it matters nothing, we 
think, at which end the reformation be commenced. The change we have 
to effect is to render English music, of whatever nature, so important in the public 
eye that its claims can no longer be put aside; and whether the teacher or the 
composer be first elevated the door of promotion is assuredly opened to the other. 
But the superior rank of the composer, and the greater facility with which his 
merits can be demonstrated to the public at large, clearly point out that he should 
be placed foremost in our struggle for the ascendancy of British art; and on this 
principle proceed the operations of the British Society. By its means, certainly, 
the composer seems, at first sight, exclusively advantaged. His works are to be 
produced under the best possible circumstances of performance, and thus it is 
sought to wrest for him from the chary hand of public prejudice, a degree of con- 
sideration at least equal to that enjoyed by the foreign music-wright. This, of 
course, is the immediate tendency of the British Society, should its plans suc- 
ceed; but the collateral, though equally certain result, will be the elevation of 
the teacher, step by step, with his more imaginative brethren ; because we hold 
it impossible that any one branch of art should advance in public esteem without 
creating favour for all the rest ;—in other words, when once it becomes the fashion 
to admire native compositions, a predilection in favour of native teachers will in- 
fallibly ensue. We have been thus particular, perhaps tautological, in stating 
our views on this subject, because the impression that the British Society desires 
to separate the interests of every class of professors from that of another, or rather 
that its benefits are solely extended to one class, to the total neglect of the rest, 
is not more injurious to the Society than to those who thus reason concerning it. 

On these principles, of which, we trust, a class of professors will see the cor- 
rectness, it behoves all musicians, for their own sakes, to support the British 
Society. Its annual subscription is so moderate, that there are but very few 
professors so humbly circumstanced that they cannot afford to enrol their names 
on its members’ list. Let what is termed “ the profcssion,” in London, give the 
society its support en masse, or let this be even generally done, and the great ob- 
stacle to its usefulness—want of funds—will be extinguished at a blow. In this 
manner, more guineas might be annually collected than would support three 
such societies on the utmost contemplated scale of grandeur ;—the individual 
tax would never be felt, but the collective amount would be more than sufficient 
for the Society’s objects. It should ever be borne in mind that the British 
Society is the rallying point of a contest in which the public have no other inte- 
rest than concerns a few concerts to be fgiven for their amusement, but on 
which everything, from reputation to subsistence, depends for the profession ; 
and therefore, while a majority of professors continue inactive in the work, it is 
sheer nonsense to complain of a poor subscription on the part of the public. 

We strongly recommend the views we have put forth to the consideration of 
the British Society, and that it should embody their substance in a prospectus to 
be distributed universally among the professors of the metropolis. A full and 
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fair statement of the case would, we are convinced, disabuse the profession of 
its erroneous impressions concerning the Society, and be the means of securing 
such an addition to its funds as would at once put out of the question any pros- 
pect of interrupted or discontinued operations for the future. 

In the meantime we pledge ourselves to open the pages of the ‘‘ Musical 
World” to any statements the society may wish to make, and otherwise to em- 
ploy the influence of this journal on its behalf whenever opportunity may offer. 


LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Wuat we have said of J. S. Bach’s admirable performance on the clavichord, 
may be applied, in general, to his playing on the organ. The clavichord and 
the organ are nearly related ; but the style and mode of managing both instru- 
ments are as different as their respective destination. What sounds well, or 
expresses something on the clavichord, expresses nothing on the organ, and 
vice versa. The best player on the clavichord, if he is not duly acquainted with 
the difference in the destination and object of the two instruments, and does not 
know constantly how to keep it in view, will always be a bad performer on the 
organ, as indeed is usually the case. Hitherto I have met with only two excep- 
tions. The one is John Sebastian is himself, and the second his eldest son, 
William Friedemann. Both were elegant performers on the clavichord; but 
when they came to the organ, no trace of the harpsichord-player was to be per- 
ceived. Melody, harmony, motion, &c., all was different, that is, all was adapted 
to the nature of the instrument and its destination. When I heard William 
Friedemann on the harpsichord, all was delicate, elegant, and agreeable. When 
I heard him on the organ I was seized with reverential awe. There, all was 
pretty ; here, all was grand and solemn. The same was the case with John 
Sebastian, but both in a much higher degree of perfection. William Friedemann 
was here too but a child to his father, and most frankly concurred in this opi- 
nion. Even the organ compositions of this extraordinary man are full of the 
expressions of devotion, solemnity, and dignity; but his unpremeditated volun- 
taries on the organ, where nothing was lost in writing down, are said to have 
been still more devout, solemn, dignified, and sublime. What is it that is most 
essential in this art? I will say what I know; much, however, cannot be said, 
but must be felt. 

When we compare Bach’s composition for the harpsichord with those for the 
organ, we perceive that the melody and harmony in both are of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. Hence we may infer that, to play properly on the organ, the chief 
peint is, the nature of the ideas which the organist employs. This is determined 
by the nature of the instrument, by the place in which it stands, and lastly, by 
the object proposed. The full tone of the organ is, in its nature, not adapted to 
rapid passages: it requires time to die away in the large and free space of a 
church. If it is not allowed this time, the tones become confounded, and the 
performance indistinct and unintelligible. The passages suited to the organ, and 
to the place, must therefore be solemnly slow; an exception from this rule may 
be made, at the most, in the use of single registers, as in a trio, &c. The desti- 
nation of the organ to support church singing, and to prepare and maintain de- 
vout feelings by preludes and voluntaries, requires, further, that the composition 
and connection of the tones be effected in a different manner from what is prac- 
tised out of the church. ‘The common, the trite, can never become solemn, can 
never excite a sublime feeling ; it must, therefore, in every respect, be banished 
from the organ. And who was ever more strict, in this point, than Bach? Even 
in his secular compositions he disdained everything common: but, in his com- 
positions for the organ, he kept himself far more distant from it ;.so that here he 
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does not appear like a man, but as a true disembodied spirit who soars above 
everything mortal. 

The means which he employed to attain such a sacred style lay in his manage- 
ment of the old church modes, as they are called, in his divided harmony, in the 
use of the obligato pedal, and in his manner of using the stops. That the church 
modes, on account of their difference from our twelve major and twelve minor 
modes, are peculiarly adapted to strange, uncommon modulations, such as are 
fit for the church, may be seen by any one who will examine the simple four- 
part psalm tunes (Choral Gesauge) of John Sebastian. But what an effect di- 
vided harmony produces upon the organ will not be easily imagined by those 
who have never heard an organ played upon in this manner. By this means, a 
chorus, as it were, of four or five vocal parts in their whole natural compass is 
transferred to the organ. He produced with the pedal not only the lower notes, 
or those for which common organists use the little finger of the left hand, but he 
played a real bass melody with his feet, which was often of such a nature, that 
many a performer would hardly have been able to produce it with his five 
fingers. 

To all this was added the peculiar manner in which he combined the different 
stops of the organ with each otber, or his mode of using them. It was so un- 
common, that many organ-builders and organists were frightened when they 
saw him use them. They believed that such a combination of stops could never 
sound well: but were much surprised when they afterwards perceived that the 
organ sounded the best so, and had now something peculiar and uncommon, 
which never could be produced by their mode. 

This peculiar manner of using the stops was a consequence of his minute 
knowledge of the construction of the organ and of all the single stops. He had 
early accustomed himself to give to each of them a melody suited to its qualities, 
and this led him to new combinations of them, which, otherwise, would never 
have occurred to him. In general, nothing escaped his penetration which had 
any kind of relation to his art, and could be improved for the discovery of new 
advantages. His attention to the effect of great musical compositions, in places 
of a different nature—his very practised ear, by which he could discover the 
smallest error in music of the fullest and richest harmony—his art of perfectly 
tuning an instrument in so easy a manner may serve as proofs of the penetration 
and comprehension of this great man. When he was at Berlin in 1747 he was 
shown the new Opera-house. Whatever in the construction of it was good or 
faulty, as it respected the effect of music, and what others had only discovered 
by experience, he perceived at the first sight. He was taken into the great 
saloon adjoining : he went up to the galiery that runs round it, looked at the 
ceiling, and said, without first examining any further, that the architect had here 
introduced a piece of ingenuity, perhaps without intending it, and without any- 
body’s knowing it. If a person at one corner of the saloon, which was in the 
form of an oblong parallelogram, whispered a few words against the wall, an- 
other, who stood with his face turned to the wall, at the corner diagonally op- 
posite, could hear them distinctly, but nobody else in the whole room, either in 
the centre or in any other part. This effect arose from the direction of the 
arches in the cieling, the particular nature of which he discovered at the first 
look. Such observations could, and naturally did, lead him to attempt to pro- 
duce by the unusual combination of different stops of the organ, effects unknown 
before and after him. 

The union and application of the above-mentioned methods to the usual forms 
of organ-pieces, produced John Sebastian Bach’s great and solemnly sublime ex- 
ecution on the organ, peculiarly adapted to the church, which filled the hearer 
with holy awe and admiration. His profound knowledge of harmony—his en- 
deavour to give all the thoughts an uncommon turn, and not to let them have 
the smallest resemblance with the musical ideas usual out of the church—his 
entire command over his instrument, both with hand and foot, which corre- 
sponded with the richest, the most copious, and uninterrupted flow of fancy— 
his infallible and rapid judgment, by which he knew how to choose, among the 
overflow of ideas which constantly poured in upon him, those only which were 
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adapted to the present object—in a word, his great genius, which comprehended 
everything, and united everything requisite to the perfection of one of the most 
inexhaustible arts, brought the art of the organ to a degree of perfection which 
it never attained before his time, and will hardly ever attain again. Quanz was 
of my opinion on this point—‘‘ The admirable John Sebastian Bach (says he) has 
at length, in modern times, brought the art of the organ to its greatest perfection : 
it is only to be wished that, after his death, it may not decline, or be wholly lost, 
on account of the small number of those who still bestow any pains upon it.” 

When John Sebastian Bach seated himself at the organ when there was no 
divine service, which he was often requested to do by strangers, he used to 
choose some subject and to execute it in all the various forms of organ composi- 
tion, so that the subject constantly remained the ground-work of his perform- 
ance, even if he had played, without intermission, for two hours or more. First 
he used this theme for a prelude and fugue, with all the stops. Then he showed 
his art of using the stops, for a trio, a quartett, &c., always upon the same 
subject. Afterwards followed psalm tunes (choral), the melody of which was 
intermingled in the most diversified manner with the original subject in three or 
four parts. Finally, the conclusion was made by a fugue with all the stops, in 
which either another treatment only of the first subject predominated, or one, 
or according to its nature, two others were mixed with it. This is the art which 
old Reinken, at Hamburg, considered as being already lost in his time, but 
which, as he afterwards found, not only lived in John Sebastian Bach, but had 
attained, through him, the highest degree of perfection. 

The office which John Sebastian filled, and partly also the great reputation 
which he enjoyed, caused him to be often requested to examine young candi- 
dates for places as organists, and also to give his opinion of new organs. He 
proceeded, in both cases, with so much conscientiousness and impartiality, that 
he seldom added to the number of his friends by it. The late Danish music- 
director, Scheibe, once in his younger years submitted to his examination on the 
election of an organist, but found his decision so unjust, that he afterwards, in 
his ‘‘ Critical Musician,” sought to revenge himself by a violent atiack on his 
former judge. In his examinations of organs he was not more fortunate. He 
could as little prevail upon himself to praise a bad instrument as a bad organist. 
He was, therefore, very severe, but always just, in his trials of organs. As he 
was perfectly acquainted with the construction of the instrument, he could not 
be in any case deceived. The first thing he did was to draw out all the stops, 
and to play with the full organ. He used to say in jest, that he must first of all 
know whether the instrument had good lungs. He then proceeded to examine 
the single parts. His justice to the organ-builders went so far that, when he 
found the work really good, and the sum agreed upon too small, so that the 
builder would evidently have been a loser by his work, he endeavoured to induce 
those who had contracted for it to make a suitable addition, which he, in fact, 
frequently obtained. 

After the examination was over, especially when the instrument had his ap- 
probation, he generally, to amuse himself and those present, showed his skill in 
performing as above described ; and, thereby, always proved anew, that he was 
really “the prince of all players on the harpsichord and organ,” as the late 
organist, Sorge, of Lobenstein, once called him in a dedication. 





LETTER OF MOZART TO A FRIEND. 


[Tux following is a translation of an original letter in the possession of Mr. 
Moscheles, which bears no date, but is supposed to have been written at Prague 
in 1783.—Ep. M. W.] 

Herewith [ return you, my good baron, your scores, and if you perceive that, 
in my hand, there are more nota benes* than notes, you will find from the sequel of 
this letter, how that has happened. Your symphony has pleased me, on account 


* In the original stands fenster (windows), which signifies passages marked tt for the sake ef draw- 
ing the reader's attention particularly to them. 
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of its ideas, more than the-other pieces, and yet | think it will produce the least 
effect. It is much too crowded, and to hear it partially or piecemeal would be, 
with your permission, like beholding an ant-hill. I mean to say that it is, as if 
Eppes the devil were in it. You must not snap your fingers at me, my dearest 
friend, for J would not for the world have spoken out so candidly, if I could have 
supposed it would give you offence. Nor need you wonder at this, for it is so 
with all composers, who, without having, from their infancy, as it were, been 
trained by the whip, and the maledictions of the maestro, pretend to do every 
thing with natural talent alone. Some compose fairly enough, but with other 
people’s ideas, not possessing any themselves ; others, who have ideas of their 
own, do not understand how to treat and master them. This last is your case. 
Only do not be angry, pray! for Saint Cecilia’s sake, that I break out so ab- 
ruptly. But your song has a beautiful cantabile, and your dear Franzl* ought to 
sing it very often to you; and this I should like as much to see as to hear. The 
minuet in the quartet is also pleasing enough, particularly from the place I have 
marked. The coda, however, may clatter or tinkle, but it never will produce 
music. Saptenti sat, and also to the nihil sapienti, by whom I mean myself. 1 
am not very expert in writing on such subjects, I rather show at once how it 
ought to be done. 

You cannot imagine with what joy I read your letter. Only you ought not to 
have praised me so much. We may get accustamed to the hearing of such 
things, but to read them is not quite so well. You good people make too much 
of me: I do not deserve it, nor my compositions either. And what shall I say to 
your present, my dearest baron, that came like a star in a dark night, or like 
a flower in winter, or like a cordial in sickness? God knows how I am obliged 
at times to toil and labour to gain a wretched livelihood, and Stanerl,t too, must 
get something. To him, who has told you that I am growing idle, I request you 
sincerely (and a baron may well do such a thing) to give a good box on the 
ear. How gladly would I work, and work, if it were only left to me to write 
always such music as I please, and as I can write; such, I mean to say, as I 
myself set some value upon. Thus I composed three weeks ago an orchestral 
symphony, and by to morrow’s post I write again to Hofmeister,§ to offer him 
three pianoforte quartets, supposing that he is able to pay. O heavens! were I 
a wealthy man I would say, “ Mozart, compose what you please, and as well as 
you can; but till you can offer me something finished, you shall not get a single 
kreutzer. I’il buy of you every manuscript, and you shall not be obliged to go 
about and offer it for sale like a hawker.” Good God! how sad all this makes 
me, and then again how angry and savage; and it is in such a state of mind that 
I do things which ought not to be done. You see, my dear good friend, so it is, 
and not as stupid or vile wretches may have told you. Let this, however, goa 
cassa del diavolo. 

I now come to the most difficult part of your letter, which I would willingly 
pass over in silence, for here my pen denies me its service. Still I will try, even 
at the risk of being well laughed at. You say you should like to know my way 
of composing, and what method I follow, in writing works of some extent. I 
can really say no more upon this subject than the following: for I myself know 
no more about it, and cannot account for it. When I am, as it were, completely 
myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer ; say travelling in a carriage, or walking 
after a dood dinner, or during the night, when I cannot sleep; it is on such oc- 
casions that my ideas flow best and most abundantly. Whence and how they 
come I know not, nor can I force them. Those ideas that please me I retain in 
memory, and am accustomed, as I have been told, to hum them to myself. If 
I continue in this way, it soon occurs to me how I may turn this or that morsel 
to account, so as to make a good dish of it, that is to say, agreeably to the rules 
of counter-point, to the peculiarities of the various instruments, and so forth. 
All this fires my soul, and provided I am not disturbed, my subject enlarges 
itself, becomes methodized and defined, and the whole, though it be long, stands 


* Probably the Baron's daughter. + Some bottles of wine. 
+ The diminutive in the upper German dialect, for Constantia, the name of his wife. 
¢ The music-seller of Leipzig. 
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almost finished and complete in my mind, so that I can survey it, like a fine pic- 
ture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor doI hear in my imagination the 
parts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all atonce. I cannot tell the de- 
light of this. All this inventing, this producing, takes place as it were in a 
pleasing lively dream. Still the actual hearing of the tout ensemble is, after all, 
the best. What has been thus produced I do not easily forget, and this is, per- 
haps, the best gift I have my Divine Maker to thank for. 

__ When I proceed to write down my ideas, I take out of the bag of my memory, 
if I may use that phrase, what has previously been collected into it in the way I 
have mentioned. For this reason, the committing to paper is done quickly 
enough, for everything is, as I said before, already finished ; and it rarely differs 
on paper from what it was in my imagination. At this occupation I can there- 
fore suffer myself to be disturbed; for whatever may be going on around me, 
still I write, and even talk, but only of fowls and geese, or of Gretel and Barbel,* 
or some such matters. But why my productions take from my hand that parti- 
cular form and style which makes them Mozartish, and different from the works 
of other composers, is probably owing to the same cause which renders my nose 
so-or-so large, so aquiline, or, in short, makes it Mozart’s, and different from 
those of other people. For I do really not study or aim at any originality; I 
should, in fact, not be able to describe in what mine consists, though I think it 
quite natural that persons who have really an individual appearance of their own, 
are also differently organized from others, both externally and internally. At 
least I know that I have constituted myself neither one way nor the other. 

May this suffice, and never, my best friend, never trouble me again with such 
subjects. I also beg you will not believe that I break off from any other reason, 
but because I have nothing further to say on the point. To others I should not 
have answered, but have thought: ‘ Mutschi, buschi quitle. Etche molape 
newing !”’+ 

In Dresden I have not been eminently successful. The Dresden people 
fancy themselves to be even yet in possession of everything that is good, merely 
because they had formerly to boast of a great deal. Two or three good souls 
excepted, the people here hardly knew anything further about me, than that I 
had been playing at concerts in Paris and London, in a child’s cap. The Italian 
Opera I did not hear, the court being inthe country for the summer season. Nau- 
mannt treated me in the church with one of his masses, which was beautiful, 
well harmonized, and in good keeping, though too much spread, and as your 
C—— would say, rather cold. It was somewhat like Hasse, but without his 
fire, and with a more modern cantilena. I played a great deal to these gentle- 
men, but [ could not warm their hearts, and excepting ‘‘ wishy, washy,’’ they 
said nothing at all to me. They asked me to play on the organ, and they have 
most magnificent instruments. I told them, what is the real truth, that I 
had but little practice on the organ; nevertheless, [ went with them to the 
church. Here now it appeared, that they had in petfo another foreign artist, 
a professed organ-player, who was to kill me, if I may say so, by his playing. 
I did not immediately know him, and he played very well, but without much 
Originality or imagination. I, therefore, aimed directly at this stranger, and ex- 
erted myself well. I concluded with a double fugue in the perfectly strict style, 
and played it very slowly, both that I might conduct it properly to the end, and 
that the hearers might be able to follow me through all the parts. Now, all was 
over. No one would play after this. Hassler, however (this was the stranger’s 
name, who has written some good things in the style of the Hamburg Bach),§ 
was the most good-natured and sincere of them all, though it was he whom I 
had endeavoured to punish. He jumped about with joy, and did not know how 
to express his delight. Afterwards he went with me to the hotel, and enjoyed 
himself at my table; but the other gentlemen excused themselves wen I gave 
them a friendly invitation; upon which my jolly companion, Hassler, said 
nothing but ‘‘ Zausend sapperment !” 

* Gretel‘and Barbel are diminutives for Margarethe and Barbara. 
_ + What language this is, or what it means, 1 am not in the least able to tell.—Translator. 


+ Maestro di Capella, like Hasse, at the Electoral Court of Saxony. 
3 C. Ph. E. Bach, the second son of the great Sebastian Bach, 
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Here, my best friend and well-wisher, my paper is full, and the bottle of 
your wine, which has done the duty of this day, nearly empty. But since the 
letter which I wrote to my father-in-law, to request the hand of my present wife, 
I have hardly ever written such an enormously long one. Pray take nothing ill! 
In speaking, as in writing I must show myself as I am, or I must hold my 
tongue, and throw the pen aside. My last words shall be: ‘‘ My dearest friend, 
keep me in kind remembrance!” Would to God I could, one day, be the cause 
of so much joy as you have been to me! Well! I drink to you in this glass : 
long live my good and faithful —-——-. Amen! W. A. MOZART. 





REMARKS ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD” FROM GRETRY. 


No axiom should be more frequently, and certainly none, can be more pro- 
fitably, repeated to the student than this—‘‘ That it is by observing and following 
nature, that the imitative arts are brought to perfection.” It must, however, be 
at the same time remembered, that all the modes of following nature are not 
equally good. Every passion, every character, has a variety of features ; and, 
according to the subject treated, and the situation presented, there is always one 
which will claim the preference over the rest. Hence the dangei of imitating 
even a good production, if that production be itself but an imitation; this copy 
of a copy cannot but feebly reflect the lively sentiment with which the man of 
genius was animated. In a word, if in his productions the arti:t imitate only 
the works of man, his labours will perish, whereas the nearer h2 approximates 
nature, which is imperishable, the nearer he approaches immorta ity. 

Nothing would tend more to the happiness of my declining days, than to be 
able to point out to the young artist the path he ought to fo' ow; to inspire 
him with a confidence of being able to attain the object in view; to awaken in 
his breast a spirit of emulation which no checks, no discouragements, can cool. 
Whatever the road he had marked out for himself, whatever the peculiar bent of 
his genius, I should wish to encourage him in the race, by pointing out the prize 
that awaits him at the goal. In a word, I should wish to convince him of this 
important truth—that his talent must be directed to some particular branch of 
excellence, to which he should limit his ambition, for that, of all delusions, the 
most fatal is the presumption of being able to attain to universal perfection. 

It may be urged, however, is it not according to the more or less active nature 
of his being, according as his organization is more or less favourable to the 
science which forms the object of his pursuit; is it not after having called all his 
faculties into activity, and tried every kind of excellence, that the young artist 
succeeds in selecting that which is best adapted to him? In some respects this 
is true. Such is the course which many have followed in reaching the term of 
their studies; but it is not the best. It requires a mass of qualities, which 
does not fall to the lot of all the aspirants to excellence, to enable them to sur- 
mount the dangers by which this method is attended. We may rest assured, 
that many talents which would have attained perfection, have been destroyed in 
the very bud of their promise, from an ignorance of the means of giving them a 
due direction, and of forming them according to models of acknowledged excel- 
lence. It will not be denied, 1st. That a young man is often thrown, almost at 
hazard, into the hands of an ignorant master, who has no pretension either to 
taste or discernment; and that, unfortunately, whatever this master does, what- 
ever he esteems, admires, and prefers, will, in this pupil’s regard, become the 
model of perfection to which he will aspire. Is it not melancholy to see that, in 
such a case, every step he takes towards the point of imaginary perfection, is 
but an aberration from the right line? 2ndly. That the pupil, ere yet scarcely 
initiated into the science, may fall into the hands of some pedant, who by dint 
of checking the sallies of genius, and of moulding nature, as he terms it, may 
render both the one and the other contemptible. 3rdly. That he may fall into 
the hands of some coterie, some knot of partizans of a particular species of bad 
taste, who recognise nothing as good beyond their little contracted sphere of ex- 
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cellence. 4thly. That if he frequent the society of the amateurs of noisy music, 
of the grand effects of harmony, of a curious complication of chords, he will be 
persuaded into the belief that this is the only course he ought to adopt. 5thly. 
That if circumstances should throw him in the way of church music, either in 
Germany or Italy, where he will hear little else than fugues, learned counter- 
point and figured song, it is much to be feared that the happiest disposition for 
painting the passions, for creating felicitous melodies, would remain smothered 
beneath these scientific masses. 6thly. That if he should write for the theatre, 
and it should fall to his lot to try his talents on some meagre and ill-digested 
subject, which affords no exercise for the imagination, he will believe himself 
destitute of talent. 7thly. That, if after having composed good music to an un- 
successful poem his music should be treated with neglect, he will think that he 
has deceived himself, and wish to change a manner that is good, for one which is 
inferior. 

When the student has been instructed sufficiently in the principles of music, 
a good master will choose the favourable moment for reasoning with him upon 
the grounds and nature of the art itself, in order to determine him in the choice 
of what is excellent; he will demonstrate to him what is the excellent of all 
times and places, in opposition to that which depends upon fashion, or is up- 
held by the mania of a particular age and particular men. Nothing will tend 
more effectually to determine the pupil’s mind, and convince him of the certainty 
of a real standard, in opposition to that which is uncertain and the product of 
circumstances, than an examination of the method pursued by those masters 
who have obtained celebrity, and a consideration of the reasons why such a style 
and character of music has constantly maintained its ground, while others have 
suddenly sunk into oblivion, or insensibly fallen into neglect, after enjoying 
their hour of celebrity. 

Persuaded of the truth of such observations, the pupil would be prompted to 
reason with himself after this manner: ‘‘ Yes, I now begin to see which is the 
true road to excellence ; by following it I shall, according to the meansfwith 
which nature has endowed me, approach nearer to perfection, and shall no 
longer run the risk of being led astray by that which has only the semblance of 
truth. If I have talent, 1 may hope to obtain that reputation which will not 
perish with the fleeting breath of popular applause ; and, without aspiring to 
perfection, I may reasonably hope to have made some advances in the path of 
excellence, and leave behind me some memorials of industrious and not ill- 
directed study, by which those who succeed me may possibly profit.” 

(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
COMMERCIAL CONCERTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I am, allow me to say, occupied in the capacity of what the grandfather of our 
most gracious queen used to term a “‘ commercial ambassador,” but was originally educated 
for the profession of which your entertaining periodical is so deservedly the oracle. In 
the course of my journies it has been my lot to come in contact with those musical and 
commercial tourists, Messrs. Thalberg, Liszt, and company. One thing I have been 
greatly struck with, their “bill of fare’ being invariably the’same, or nearly so.on every 
occasion. They did not carry any great variety of patterns with them, either in their 
heads or portfolios, and the introduction or overture to their patrons and friends might, 
without savouring more of the “shop” than any other affair of business, have opened 
much after the same fashion as that of our fraternity to their customers :—‘“‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen (changing the number), we wait upon you from the house of Lavenu and 
Company ; allow us to open our budget ;”’ there being this difference—the articles were 
in the latter case paid for beforehand, trusting to the programme or “invoice” for the 
quality of the articles before the goods were delivered, whilst with us a sample is required 
before an order is given. 

But what I more particularly wish to direct your attention and that of your readers to, 
is the change in the manner of doing things, and the matter of which modern concerts 
consist, compared with the days Jwhen it was thought that’ Shield, Dibdin, Hook and 
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others were composers, and Incledon, Bartleman, Salmon, Dickens, Billington, &c. 
vocalists, With one or two exceptions their programmes were not filled as now with 
names of composers and singers identified in one person. It is true, as far as glees, 
madrigals, and concerted pieces are concerned, the names of Callcott, Attwood, Bishop, 
Stevenson and the older masters are not easily to be dispensed with, but in solo com- 
positions we rarely ever see now a bill but what runs after this manner :— 


Song—‘ Oh! weep not,’’ Mr. Hobbs..........+- Hobbs. 

NAB cissiecerssiveeernions cncccce 0 00 elec cee ce cieeiee 

Song—“ They talk of me,”’ Mr, Phillips ........ Phillips. 

PATAIA vio ica bis wasn pitoie dialed ip:Gis 6idse'e a10.bsoibsel-0-0:9 

Song—“ As I thought of myself,” Miss Hawes .... Hawes. 

PUB bis a'0\0's sie 0.0:.0:0510 316: 4:0's #1M6 91918005605: 010)010'015.0'6 8.0 

Song—* When first, I went to sea,” Mr. Ransford.. Ransford. 
Then again an instrumental piece, and— 

Song—‘“ Wanted a governess,” Mr. Parry......++..+ Parry. 

Are all our great song writers dead, or can the public only relish the compositions (?) 
of such vocalists as are at the same time composers? or is it, Mr. Editor, from the circum- 
stance of thrusting these things into the ears of the public that they become disgusted, 
and hence the falling off of our national opera, and the mawkish vitiated taste that prevails. 
T am free to admit that as far as the great execution of Thalberg, Liszt, and other instru- 
mentalists is concerned, the novelty alone was a sufficient attraction ;* but the repetition 
of some of the vocal pieces gave me an idea of their being much more suitable for a 
private party than a public performance, or if the latter, the ‘‘ Coal Hole,’’ the “ Grecian,” 
or some of these places would have found an audience more in keeping with some of 
them. As you are looked up to both as a conservator and director in the musical world, 
I hope these remarks will not be considered out of place in your columns, or too stringent 
on the part of your friend and admirer. TIMOTHY TRIPLET. 
























REVIEW. 


The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte. To which is prefixed 
a Dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including the Old Melodies of 
Ireland. By Edward Bunting. 

(Concluded from page 290.) 

We have next two contributions—one “‘ on the antiquity of the harp and bag- 
pipe in Ireland,” by Samuel Ferguson, Esq., M. R. I. A., and the other a ‘‘ me- 
moir of an ancient Irish harp preserved in Trinity college,” by George Petrie, 
Esq., M. R. I. H, The first is not remarkably important ; but the second is a 
very able and interesting discussion of the date and origin of the instrument 
referred to. It is popularly known as “the harp of Brian Boru,” but Mr. 
Petrie demonstrates this tradition to be totally unfounded, although there ap- 
pears no question that it is the most ancient instrument of the kind in existence. 
Three elaborate engravings accompany the memoir, and from these it is evident 
that, whatever be its antiquity, two opinions cannot exist as to the extreme 
beauty of its design and workmanship. This is altogether a most interesting 
chapter. After a description of the various unsuccessful attempts to perpetuate 
the use of the harp in Ireland, we find a large space devoted to ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
the most distinguished harpers of the last two centuries.” These abound, 
throughout, in interesting matter ; and we select for extract the short account of 
Carolan, as being, perhaps, of all Irish minstrels. the most generally known in 
England. 

“© Of Carolan himself so much has been written, that comparatively little remains to be 
done here, either in illustrating the fertility of his genius, or in recounting the whimsical 
adventures and practical jokes for which his memory is famous. He was born in the 
year 1670, at Nobber, or, as some assert, at a neighbouring village, in the county of 
Westmeath, and died at the age of 68, in the year 1738. Early deprived of his sight by 
the small-pox, the inhabitant of a country recently desolated by a civil war, and, add to 
these his propensity to dissipation, we must wonder at the proofs he has given of the 
depth and versatility of his talents. Some idea of the fertility of his invention may be 
formed from this circumstance, that one harper who attended the Belfast meeting in 1792, 
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and who had never seen Carolan, nor been taught by any person who had an opportunity 
of imitating him, had acquired npwards of one hundred of his tunes, which, he asserted, 
constituted but an inconsiderable portion of them. As an instance of the facility with 
which he committed tunes to memory, as well as of the astonishing ease with which he 
could produce new melodies, take the following fact, vouched for by the ‘ Monthly 
Review.’ ‘ At the house of an Irish nobleman, where Geminiani was present, Carolan 
challenged that eminent composer to a trial of skill. The musician played over on his 
violin the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. It was instantly repeated by Carolan on his harp, 
although he had never heard it before. The surprise of the company was increased when 
he asserted that he would compose a concerto himself at the moment; and the more so, 
when he actually played that admirable piece known ever since as Carolan’s Concerto.’ 
He composed, as one who knew him well reported, upon the buttons of his coat, taking 
them as the representatives of lines and spaces; as Stanley, the blind organist, used 
to compose on a slate with convex lines. Carolan was the first who departed from 
the purely Irish style in composition; but, although he delighted in the polished com- 
positions of the Italian and German school, with which style many of his airs are strongly 
tinctured, yet he felt the full excellence of the ancient music of his own country, and has 
been heard to say that he would rather have been the author of Molly M‘Alpine (a 
charming original air by O’Connallon), than of any melody he himself had ever com- 
posed. Yet it must be admitted that he has produced some airs of surpassing tenderness, 
and of purely Irish structure. Such, for instance, is his sweet and touching ‘ Bridget 
Cruise,’ addressed to a lady to whom he was tenderly but hopelessly attached. It is the 
only one remaining of fifteen different pieces addressed by him to this lady. In con- 
nexion with this delightful strain, the reader will, of course, bear in mind the well known 
anecdote of Carolan, when on a pilgrimage at Loch Derg, recognizing the object of his 
youthful affections by the touch of her hand in assisting her out of the ferry boat. His 
arrangement of the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ is another of these admirable realizations of the true 
old idea of national melody. In the same class may be enumerated ‘ Rose Dillon,’”’ and 
his ‘** Receipt for Drinking,”’ the last, however, inspired by a much less amiable predi- 
lection than any of the others, yet still infinitely sweet, lively, and harmonious. 

“ So many anecdotes have been related of Carolan, of his follies and foibles, and the 
good-humoured jokes played upon him by his associates, that it is unnecessary to heighten 
a picture already drawn in vivid colours, One anecdote only of this sort appears worth 
adding, as from the circumstantial nature of its details it effectually negatives the possi- 
bility of ‘Bumper Squire Jones,’ which has recently been claimed as an English tune, 
being other than the legitimate and spontaneous offering of Carolan’s own genius. The 
story is given on the authority of O’Neill, who dictated it to the writer of his MS. 
memoirs, at least forty years ago. Carolan, when he came to the county of Antrim, used 
to resort to Moneyglass, the residence of Thomas Morris Jones, Esq. When he was com- 
posing the music of that celebrated gong, the paraphrase of which by Baron Dawson has 
immortalized the ‘ Bumper Squire,’ he was overheard by one Moore, the keeper of a 
tavern in the town of Antrim, where he put up. Moore had a ready ear for music and 
played tolerably on the violin, so that when Carolan, after completing his inimitable piece, 
came to him, boasting that he had now struck out a melody which he was sure would 
please the squire, Moore was prepared not only to insist, like our English cotemporary, 
that the air was an old and common one, but actually to play it note for note upon the 
violin. This of course threw Carolan into an ungovernable fury. However, when his 
passion had spent itself, an explanation took place, and a drinking bout, the usual termi- 
nation of such scenes, concluded the affair. When at Castle Archdall too, a similar trick 
was played upon him by Lyons, who stole his tune of ‘ Mrs. Archdall,’ during its eompo- 
sition, and to enhance his annoyance assumed the character of one Berreen, a strolling 
harper of mean abilities, the very mention of whose name was enough to excite Carolan’s 
bile. To render the deception more complete, Lyons got a humorous fellow, called 
M‘Dermot, to mimic Berreen’s voice while he played ‘Mrs. Archdall’ in the most 
wretched style on his harp. So great was Carolan’s rage, that he protested he would 
never enter the door of Castle Archdall again, if Berreen were not immediately put in the 
stocks. ‘To the stocks accordingly they dragged, or pretended to drag M‘Dermott, and 
the deception was continued until Carolan himself made the wag fain to resume his 
natural voice by belabouring him with his cane where he sat. 

“ A miniature representation of the bard is prefixed, taken from a portrait now in the 
possession of Sir Henry Marsh, Baronet. The features are graceful and pleasing, and the 
expression that of wrapt attention to the melody which he draws from the harp. 

“* He lies buried at Kilronan, in the county of Westmeath, where his skull was formerly 
preserved in a niche, like that of Grace O’Malley, at Clare Island. He was unquestionably 
a great genius, both as a composer and a poet; but it is equally certain that he never 
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excelled as a performer : this may be attributed to the fact, that he did not begin to learn 
the harp till he was upwards of sixteen, at which age the fingers fhave lost the supplenes 
that must be taken advantage of in early years to produce a really master hand.” 

(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Mme. Dutcken anv M. Benepict’s Concert.—This, the first concert ot 
the season, took place last evening at the Hanover-square Rooms, and we regret 
that the lateness of the oceurrence prevents our giving a full account of the many 
strange feats of performance that were contained therein. Among the piano- 
forte playings of the evening, we must first notice the choral fantasia of Beeth- 
oven. This beautiful composition, which was first introduced by Mr. Moscheles 
during the last season, was executed on this occasion by M. Benedict with great 
elegance and fervour of manner. The chorus was effective, but not remarkably 
so the band, which was frequently guilty of most sacriligious coarseness. In 
the second act, Mme. Dulcken played a pianofore concerto by Weber, for the 
first time in this country. It is, on the whole, scarcely worthy of its composer. 
The two first movements are little more than skeletons on which there is an 
unceasing overlay of passages. The design lacks clearness, and the materials 
have but very little of that interest which generally abounds in the writings of 
Weber. The last movement, by its hilarity, makes some amends for the dullness 
of the rest, but even this is far from first-rate. On Mme. Dulcken’s part, how- 
ever, nothing was wanting: she played throughout with extreme neatness and 
power. Sebastian Bach’s concerts for three pianos was announced to be played 
by Mme. Dulcken, and Messrs. Benedict and W. S. Bennett; but we regret to 
say that so much time was wasted on certain trumpery Italian vocalities that, in 
order to expedite the release of the company, only one movement (the first) of 
the wonderful composition was performed, and thus a great deal of disappoint- 
ment was inflicted on many of the truly music-loving who had endured much 
matter-of-course music for the sake of the treat which they imagined to be in 
store. So much of old Bach as was vouchsafed, was very ably executed by the 
pianists but very loudly accompanied by the band. Between the parts M. Liszt 
played his ‘‘ Hexameron,” as no other man could play it. His rapidity, his 
lightness, his energy, his overwhelming occupation of the whole key-board, are 
themes on which we cannot here trust ourselves to expatiate ;—they are all 
perfect, and our readers scarcely need us to tell them so. He had a tumultuous 
encore, to which he responded by playing a fantasia on a mixture of ‘‘ God save 
the Queen” and “ Rule Brittannia.” Mr. Henry Wolff played a violin concerto 
by De Beriot, and while we record the excellence of his performance we must 
express our hope that an opportunity of again hearing him will speedily occur 
when limited space will not prevent our doing justice to his merits. There was 
a great deal of singing, in some of which both the music and its performance 
were good, and in the rest, both were indifferent; but the accompanying of the 
band was uniform, being near upon the worst we remember to have heard. The 
room was tenanted by a very numerous audience, which warmly, and very de- 
servedly, applauded the beneficiaires throughout their efforts. 

Metopist’s CLius.—The first meeting of the 15th season took place on 
Thursday, January 28th, at the Freemason’s Tavern, and was very numerously 
attended. Messrs. Wilson, Moxley, J. O. Atkins, Bradbury, Walmisley, Blewitt, 
Francis, Stansbury, Bellamy, Elliott, Crouch, Purday, Parry, E. Taylor, Horn- 
castle, Balfe, and Sir George Smart in the course of the evening, sung several 
glees, songs, &c. &c. Mr. Willy played a solo on the violin, Mr. Carte another 
on the flute, and Mr. W. H. Holmes a fantasia on the pianoforte, in a very 
brilliant manner. 

Eastern Institution, COMMERCIAL-ROAD.—The third subscription concert 
given by the members of this institution, took place on Thursday, the 28th inst. 
Mr. Eliason led, and Mr. T. Cooke conducted. Mme. Dulcken played a con- 
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certo on the pianoforte with her accustomed brilliancy ; also a concertante duet 
pianoforte and violin with Mr. Eliason. The singers were Miss Birch, Madame 
Lablache, Messrs. Hobbs and F. Lablache. 





PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the name press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Liverroot.—Subscription Concerts.—The fourth and last concert of this season took 
place in the Theatre Royal on the 26th of January. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Romer, Mr. J. Harrison, and Mr. Machin. We never heard the lady in better voice ; in 
Barnett’s beautiful trio, “‘ This magic-wove scarf,” and in“ Non piu mesta,” she was most 
effective. She sang Mozart’s “La ci darem” with Mr. Machin in capital style. Mr. J. 
Harrison (whom many present fancied to be the Covent-garden Harrison) is of the Bir- 
mingham concerts, and made a very successful debut here. He sang “ All is lost now,” 
from the Sonnambula, also “In native worth,” from the Creation, with a pure voice and 
good enunciation, without straining or bawling. He promises to be a first-rate singer. 
Mr. Machin was in fine voice, and sung “ The Tempest,” and “ Gather ye rose buds,” 
in his usual .style of excellence. Mrs. S. Albin played a’concerto on the pianoforte in 
a masterly manner. Herr Koenig, from Drury-lane, was announced, but he was not 
present. M. Hermann led, and the house was crammed in every part. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eneuisu Opera 1N Earnest.—Mr. Balfe’s speculation waxes daily in im- 
portance. The subscriptions already amount to five hundred pounds, and we 
are glad to hear that many patrons of the art are ready to contribute to the 
list. In addition to the names mentioned last week, we are told that an arrange- 
ment has been made with Miss Edwards, of the Royal Academy of Music, who 
will make her first appearance on the stage in a character to be written ex- 
pressly for her: an engagement has also been offered to Mrs. Donald King, late 
Miss M‘Mahon, a young lady of great musical accomplishments. Mr. T. 
Cooke has undertaken the leadership, and Mr. Balfe, who abjures dramatic 
singing, will be the permanent conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Land is to have 
the direction of the chorus, which will consist of sixty voices. Mr. M‘Ian, 
whose talents, combined with his great theatrical experience, must pre-emi- 
nently qualify him for the office, is to be the stage-manager, and Mr. P. Phillips 
is engaged as scene-painter. The opening is delayed until Saturday, the 
6th of March, in consequence of Mr. H. Phillips’s necessary absence for his 
Dublin engagement. The first production will be Mr. Balfe’s new opera of 
Keolanthe, the libretto of which is by Mr. Fitzball; this will be speedily fol- 
lowed by Mr. Barnett’s Cathleen, which was to have been brought out at the 
Prince’s Theatre, and Mr. Macfarren’s Don Quizote. 

German Opera.—It is rumoured that there is some misunderstanding between 
the Company’s agent and Mr. Hamler, relative to the engagement of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, which may, if not harmoniously settled, cause a second removal 
of the scene of action of the German Opera. It is stated, that the subscription 
list is a very lengthy one. 

Tue Concert or tHe Society or Britisn Musictans advances with 
hopeful promise. The compositions to be pérformed will be chosen from the 
most approved productions of the six years’ concerts of the society ; the most 
esteemed vocalists are anxiously desirous to form their portion of the material of 
this monument of national talent ; and the most eminent native instrumentalists 
are secured to form a perfectly grand orchestra. The British Society struggled 
for six years against the strongest bulwark of popular prejudice that ever op- 
posed itself to liberal and enlightened endeavours; it has reposed for one year, 
but for one year only, and is now about to resume the vantage ground it had 
gained, by proudly displaying the glorious trophies of its greatest successes. It 
would be invidious here to particularize those who have most distinguished 
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themselves and honoured their country by their productions at the public per- 
formances of this Institution, but the programme of the concerts of the last 
season, 1839, alone are sufficient to disprove the stigma that foreigners, and 
worse than them, the venerables of the English profession, are ever prone to 
stamp upon our youthful artists. 

Tue PromenaveE Concerts at THE Lyceum died on Saturday evening, of a 
lingering consumption (of resin and breath), after many vain attempts to pro- 
long their existence. 

Mr. Laporte AND THE PHILHARMONIC.—We are told that the opera 
manager, in retaliation of the injury he sustained last year through the im- 
portation of Signor Tamburini by the Philharmonic Society, purposes to engage 
his band with a prohibition that they shall not play at the society’s concerts. 
Will the elite of the profession submit to such conditions ? will the Philharmonic 
be able to supply their places? This is another evil arising from promenade 
concerts, and we shall dilate upon it next week. 

Spour’s Fatt or Basyton.—This grand work is now completed, and the 
score is already in this country, it having been forwarded by the author to 
Mr. E. Taylor, who furnished him with the words. 

Mr. Nears, Mr. Joun Barnett, AND Sie. GuGLiELMo have been appointed 
professors in the Royal Academy of Music. ‘The talents and capabilities of the 
two former gentlemen are familiar to the public : Signor Guglielmo is a perfect 
stranger to us, and though, in our ignorance, we dare not dispute his qualifica- 
tions, we very much question the propriety of engaging an unreputed foreigner 
to the disparagement of our own highly acknowledged countrymen. Doubtless, 
the right hon. the president of this institution is better acquainted with the pre- 
tensions of this gentleman, and those of enchanting Italian adventurers generally, 
than we of the “ Musical World ”’ can pretend to be: one needs to listen through 
a microscope to hear of their reputation; their merits are, for the most part, 
too minute for human discrimination. The Academy now contains upwards of 
one hundred and twenty students, a larger number than there has ever been 
since the foundation of the establishment. 

Tue CamBRIAN CoNCERT USUALLY GIVEN IN CHELTENHAM On the Ist of 
March in honour of St. David’s Day, will not take place this year, the pro- 
moters and upholders of this national festival having determined upon celebrating 
the anniversary of their patron Saint, by a demonstration of another kind—it is 
in contemplation to have, instead of the concert, a grand fancy ball at the 
Assembly Rooms, under Cambrian auspices and patronage. 

ONE OF A SERIES oF SuBscriIPTION Concerts takes place at Woodford this 
evening, under the direction of Mr. Bates. The singers engaged are Sig. F., and 
Mme. Lablache, Miss Bruce, and Mr. John Parry: Messrs. Cramer and Lindley 
are also to be there. 

Mr. Wittman AnD Mr. BinrieLp.—It is contemplated by several influ- 
ential members of the musical profession to give a concert for the benefit of the 
late Mr. Willman’s family. A concert also will be given for the benefit of Miss 
Binfield Williams, a talented pianiste, niece of the late Mr. T. Binfield, by 
whom she was brought up; several of our best performers, both vocal and 
instrumental, have promised their assistance : 

“ Thus Music, heavenly maid, alike bestows 
Joy to our gladness—comfort to our woes.’ 

Socrety or Femate Musictans.—Handel’s L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso will 
be performed on the 23rd of April for the benefit of this Society. 

Mr. F, G. Lyon has been appointed organist to Trinity Church, New Road, 
in the room of his father, the violist, who has gone to reside at Guernsey (or 
Jersey) with his family. 

M. Liszr arrived in town on Saturday evening, and was to leave this morn- 
ing by the Antwerp steam-packet for Brussells, where he is engaged to perform 
at a concert on Sunday evening: from thence he will go to Paris. He has 
made a donation of ten guineas to the Royal Society of Musicians, and another 
to the Society of Female Musicians. 

Henri Viruxtemps performed last Sunday at the house of the Messrs. 


? 
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Escudier, where were assembled the principal artists and literary men of Paris. 
The enthusiasm that the thuudering execution of this artist excited was extraor- 
dinary ; and his original compositions, full of melody, and rich with new ideas, 
did not less astonish. Nothing can give an idea of the ravishing execution of 
Vieuxtemps ; it is a continued rolling fire of ingenious difficulties, framed in 
sweet movements, both elegant and dramatic. Vieuxtemps announces that he 
will play once in public at a grand orchestral concert, which will take place on 
the 6th, at the room of Henri Herz—this will be the most curious exhibition of 
the season.—(From Le Sabbat Musical.) 

Tue MisrorTUNE OF PossESsSING A NICE Musicat Ear was evinced last 
week in the Bail Court, when a person named Ward, calling himself a profes- 
sional singer, was defendant in a suit for the recovery of a trifling debt which he 
did not deny. The plea set up was that the writ which had been served on the 
vocalist was issued in the name of Letherbarrow, while the party to whom he 
was indebted rejoiced in the patronome of Litherbarrow, and that the nice mu- 
sical ear of the professional, balancing the distinctive difference of the sounds 
musically, had comforted himself with the assurance that no Letherbarrow ap- 
pertained to his Leporello-like list of creditors, and lost the favourable moment 
for resolving the pecuniary discord. The court, however, whose eyes were keen 
enough though their ears were unsusceptible of such nice gradations in euphony 
(Mr. Hullah, the musical “ schoolmaster,” not being yet “‘ abroad,”) gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff with costs, and made the professional defendant’s ear tingle 
with a most unharmonious reproof of his conduct. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“S. E.’s **paper is under consideration. We have searched our drawers, but it having been neces- 
sary to clear them at the close of the year, we fear we shall have some difficulty in laying our hands 
upon his former communication. 

“The Physician” acknowledges with gratitude the assistance of his brother Zsculapian ; two letters 
have been received from the party alluded to, and have been returned, from our determination not to 
print invidious personalities. Miss M. and the S. F. M. may at all times rely on our candid support. 

“ Mr, Rogerson * in our next. 

“ Mrs. J .” 36, Bea t-street, Marylebone. 

We beg to inform “8. R.” that we are not aware of the existence of any society of the description 
he alludes to. 

“* Tonic.” No. 

“§, F.” is referred to No. 154 of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 

We shall always be glad to hear from our Shrewsbury correspondent: we regret we are unable to 
make any use of the paper sent last week. 
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NOTICE}TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


ORDE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MELODY, 1021 beautiful Airs, arranged 

for the Flute or Violin, Cornopean, Clarinet, or Oboe ; fifty numbers, each 6d., or in two vo- 

jumes, cloth boards, 12s. each. Moore's 200 Irish Melodies, for the Flute, by Clinton, 5s. ; and Forde’s 

16 sets of L'Anima dell'Opera, for Flute and Piano, 48 books, each 3s, Several of Rudall and Rose's 
econd-band Fiutes a bargain. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS.—FORDE’S SCHOOL of FINGERING for the 
FLUTE, 5s.; Drouet’s Instruction Book for ditto, 15s.; Berbiguier's ditto, 19s. ; Dressler's ditto, 9s. ; 
Berbiguier’s 18 studies, new edition, 6s. ; Berbiguier's 30 Preludes or Cadences, 10s. 6d.; Hugot’s 
studies, new edition, by Forde, 10s. 6d. ; Weiss's 200 ditto, 14s. ; and 2000 other works for the Flute. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Ladies and gentlemen entrusted with the musical 
education of the youth of Great Britain, should consult Messrs. COCKS and Co.'s CATALOGUE of 
ELEMENTARY WORKS, as Primers, Catechisms, Dictionaries, Instruction Books, Tutors, First 
Lessons, Progressive Exercises, Easy and Difficult Studies, Works on the Theory of Music, Treatises, 
&c. for all iustruments. So rich is this unique catalogue that it proudly resists all competition. To 
bejhad gratis, postage free. Published this day, and to be had gratis, a new Catalogue of Septet, 
Orchestral, and}Dance Music. 


HAYDN’S 12 GRAND SYMPHONIES, newly arranged, by Czerny, for 
the Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Bass, dedicated to F. Perkins, 
Esq., 12 books, each 5s. and 7s. 6d. ; Solo, each 4s. and 5s. The same as Piano Duets, each 7s. 6d. ; 
the Accompaniments to ditto, each 2s. 6d. 


TO LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, PROMENADE CONCERTS, &c.— 
Messrs, Cocks and Co. have just imported all the new QUADRILLES by Musard, Dufrene, and 
Jullien ; new Waltzes by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, for a full orchestra; and which can be had 
enly at their Warehouse. Also as Piano Solos, ditto Duets, Piano and Flute, Piano and Violin, 


Violin Solo, and Flute ditto. 


CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 3 vols., each 31s. 6d. 
“It is evidently a frank disclosure of all the writer knows, and a boon to his profession which will 
long cause his name to be borne in grateful recollection.”"—Vide Times, Nov. 11. 


CZERNY’S SCHOOL of TASTE and EMBELLISHMENT :—No. 1, 
n glish Airs ; No. 2, German Airs; No. 3, French Airs ; and No. 4, Italian Airs—each 6s, ; ditto des 
Ornamens, 2 books, each 5s. ; L’Ecole des Expressions, 5s, ; and 500 other works by the same gifted 


composer. 


CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER, a very easy Instruction Book writ- 
ten expressly for the use of Schools in Great Britain by the above celebrated Author, price 9s. A 
Sequel to the above Work, One Hundred new and very easy Exercises, 10s. 6d. His Letters on 
Pianoforte-playing, and Letters on Thorough Bass, each 4s. Figured Bass Exercises, 4s.; and 600 
other Works by the same Author. Also his Classic School from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
three books, each 6s. A Catalogue of Czerny's Elementary Works and Hamilton's Catechisms, &c. 
to be had gratis, postage free. Ditto of Dance Music. 

The above?Works are published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 
London, Musicsellers by royal command to her Majesty. 





EW ORGAN MUSIC.—Twelve of the best Choruses by Handel, arranged 
for Pedal Organs, and dedicated to T.Adams, Esq., by J. Bishop, each 2s. 6d., or in 1 vol. 
24s. ; Czerny's 6 Preludes and Fugues, dedicated to Dr. Elvey, of Windsor, 5s. ; ditto Prelude and 
Fugue for Pedal Organs, 3s.; Warren's Gregorian Chants, 6 books, each 2s, 6d.; ditto Cathedral 
Chants, 6 books, each 2s. 6d. ; Rinck’s Organ School, edited by the late S. Wesley, 36s.; Bach's (J. S.) 
Art of Fugue, edited by Czerny, 21s., ditto’s 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, edited by ditto, 31s. 6d. ; 
Viner’s Organist’s Library, 12s.; ditto 100 Psalms and Hymns, 12s.; Czerny's 12 of Handel's Songs, 
12s.; Nightingale’s Psalmody, 18s. ; by Clare—3rd edition of his Psalmody, 3s.; ditto Harmony, 4s. ; 
ditto, 12 Sacred Songs, 5s.; ditto, Beauties of Handel, 6s.; and his edition of all Dr. Watts’s Songs, 
6s. London: published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, Musicsellers 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 





RIZE GLEE.—“ Harmony,” a Glee for Four Voices, which gined the Prize 


given by the members of the Adelphi Glee Club, 1840, sung by Messrs. Hawkins, H. Gear, 
Bayley, and Chapman. The words by Edward Taylor, Esq., Professor of Music in Gresham College. 
The music d and dedicated to E. Hawkins, Esq.: (president of the Club), by William Beale ; 
rice 2s, 6d,—C, LONSDALE (late Birchall and Co,). 26, Old Bond-street, where may be had all Mr. 
ale’s other Glees, Madrigals, &c. &c. 
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